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THE PICTURE. 
BY G. E. S. 


CHAPTER II.—A HISTORY. 


Edward Seaton was a partner in a thriving 
mercantile firm in London, of which his father 
before him had been at the head; and who 
had bequeathed a considerable share in it to 
his son, now about thirty years old. 

Mr. Seaton’s father had been dead five years, 
and shortly after this event, Edward, finding, 
on due examination into the state of his affairs, 
that a sufficiently handsome income already 
attached to him in virtue of his father’s previous 
industry, withdrew himself from the more 
active management of the affairs of his business, 
retired into the country, and took to himself a 
wife. He henceforth was a sleeping partner 
in the concern; but, as the bulk of his pro- 
perty was still invested in it, his name appeared, 
as heretofore, at the head of the firm—the 
whole array standing thus: “Seaton, Brooks, 
and Morris.” Before, however, taking these 
several momentous steps, Mr. Seaton had the 
precaution to withdraw property, to the amount 
of some thousands, and invest it in the funds 
in the name of his wife; and to execute, also, 
a marriage settlement, thereto confirming. 
This was the more generous, as well perhaps 
as the more prudent, on his part, as the young 
lady was herself portionless, and an orphan. 

For four years after his marriage, Edward 
Seaton saw no reason to repent having indulged 


his love of retirement and literary leisure. The 
business prospered in the hands of his partners, 
and yielded him an income more than sufficient 
to keep up his moderate establishment at the 
country house; and his confidence in his senior 
partner, Brooks, freed him from all anxiety as 
to the security of the property intrusted to his 
management. Once a year he visited the house 
of business in T street, to audit the part- 
nership accounts after the general stock-taking, 
and as these always turned out satisfactorily, 
he troubled himself no further about the 
matter. 


In the meantime, home opened new attrac- 
tions to Mr. Seaton. Within a year of his 
marriage, he was a father, and the child was a 
son; and in due time—that is, in a little less 
than three years—his lady presented him with a 
daughter. Such was the state of affairs at the 
commencement of the year eighteen hundred 
and eighteen. 

The little Edward’s birth day was near the 
end of February, and on that day his father 
had promised him a ride to the neighbouring 
town, and had invited his mother to accompany 
them on the excursion; but when the day 
came it rained so hard in the morning that the 
journey was necessarily postponed. The little 
boy bore his disappointment with fortitude ; and 
when, after dinner, he was admitted to his 
papa’s library and allowed to amuse himself 
with ‘‘ the pretty pictures,” he had almost for- 
gotten it. 

It wag about five o’clock, when the sound 
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of wheels was heard, approaching the house; 
the carriage stopped at the door, and Mr. 
Brooks was announced as waiting below to see 
Mr. Seaton, who accordingly left the room, 
wondering what could have brought his partner 
so unexpectedly from London. The interview 
lasted upwards of an hour, and when the visi- 
tor had taken leave, and Edward returned to 
the library, it was evident, from the cloud on 
his brow, that something had transpired to 
disturb his father’s equanimity. 

“Ts any thing the matter, my dear?” en- 
quired Mrs. Seaton, who noticed the alteration 
in her husband’s countenance. 

‘*Not much Caroline, indeed nothing that 
I am positively assured of, and I trust there is 
nothing at all, for Brooks is easily frightened ; 
but I believe I must go to the continent in a 
few days.” 

‘‘The continent, Edward! Oh then I am 
sure all cannot be right; but why cannot Mr. 
Brooks go himself?” 

‘“‘ He cannot leave’ London at present.” 

“Why not Mr. Morris then?” 

Mr. Seaton shook his head, and then ans- 
wered, ‘‘I have long intended, as you knew, 
to visit my father’s old friend at Antwerp, and 
as we have business there just now, Mr. 
Brooks has given me the offer of the journey. 
I shall not be gone many days.” 

** And when shall you go, Edward?” 

“Next week; I wish to be there on the 
fifth or sixth of March, if possible. I shall 
take James with me.” 

Little Edward, who had been listening to 
the conversation, now turned it into another 
channel. ‘ Papa,” he eagerly exclaimed, ‘‘ may 
I go with you?” 

“You go, my boy! why it is across the 
great sea that I am going.” 

“Oh, I love to go on the sea,” said the 
little fellow—‘ and when we went on the sea 
once at Hastings, you promised me that I 
should go quite across it some day; and I didn’t 
cry this morning when we couldn’t go for our 
ride.” 

“Well, Edward,“I did promise that you 
should go across the sea some day, and I will 
keep my promise; but I think you are too 
young yet. I fear you would get tired.” 

‘No, indeed papa, 1 would not be trouble- 
some, and if James goes with you he could 
take care of me when you are busy.” 

Mr. Seaton paused for a minute. He was 
ford of his little Edward, and was anxious, too, 
to train him to habits of activity and courage. 
With this view he had already taught him to 
manage his little pony at full gallop, and to 
swim fearlessly in deep water, and this at an 
age when many boys have scarcely left the 


nursery. He saw, therefore, no particular in- 
convenience likely to arise from acceding to 
the request. The danger of a passage across 
the channel, did not for a moment enter into 
his calculations. The mother’s concurrence 
obtained, and no other obstacle interven- 
ed. This, it was not difficult to procure; 
for habitually accustomed to rely upon her 
husband’s judgment, and to defer to his de- 
cisions, she saw nothing very formidable ina 
scheme that had his approbation. It was 
agreed, therefore, without much farther dis- 
cussion, that the little Edward should accom- 
pany his father and the servant, James, on their 
short voyage. 

The trio were to embark at Gravesend in the 
Antwerp packet, and on the day appointed, a 
post chaise was at Mr. Seaton’s door, early in 
the morning to convey them thither. 
a fine warm morning for the beginning of 
March, and as Mr. Seaton stepped into the 
chaise, he predicted a pleasant voyage anda 
speedy return. One kiss of his mother’s 
cheek, and Edward was by his father’s side, 
eager for the expected pleasure. Little did the 
wife and the mother forebode that this would be 
the last farewell—the last kiss. The chaise 
drove off, and was more than a mile on the 
road when a barking and panting were heard 
at its side. Edward looked out of the win- 
dow. 

‘“Oh, papa, here is poor Carlo come after 
us.” 
‘Indeed! then we must take him with us, 
for we cannot send him back now; but I won- 
der what he will say to salt water.” So the 
chaise was stopped and Carlo admitted. 

The fourth of March in 1818 will not soon 
be forgotten. Many a widow and orphan still 
live to mourn the fatal ravages of that day. 
Before day break, Mrs. Seaton was awakened 
from a troubled sleep, by the violence with 
which the wind and rain beat against her win- 
dows; and as gust after gust rose and lulled 
but to rise again with increasing violence, her 
heart sank within her. She thought of her 
husband, and her little Edward exposed to its 
fury on the treacherous sea, and, with anxious 
forebodings, she longed for the dawn of day. 
The day came, but brought no increase of hope 
with it. The wind, instead of subsiding, in- 
creased, and at noon it was blowing a tremendous 
hurricane, such as the sorrow-stricken lady had 
never before remembered. Two sources of 
hope, however, remained to her. The packet 
might have put back at the first signs of the 
approaching storm; or—what certainly was 
inconsistent with such a supposition—it might 
have reached its destination before it actually 
commenced. Whether, however, either of these 
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was the case or not, she had no means of ascer- 
taining, and thus, in doubts and fears and 
melancholy imaginings was spent the first really 
unhappy day in her wedded life—alas! it was 
the precursor of many a future bitter one. 
The following morning brought with it little 
‘assurance of comfort. The wind had sunk 
‘into a low moaning, and the sun again shone 
gaily over the varied landscape ; but it only 
showed in a stronger light, the devastation of 
the previous day ; and as Mrs. Seaton walked 
out upon the lawn, and found it strewed with 
fragments of the surrounding trees, that had 
been snapped off in the fury of the storm, she 
trembled to think to what a degree its power 
had possibly been felt at sea. 

The news of the day brought no relief to 
her mind. One rumour after another reached 
her ears, of damage sustained, and, in several 
instances, of fatal accidents arising from the 
hurricane of the previous day, and it was 
intimated that its violence had been more 
especially felt along the eastern coast; and 
this was confirmed by the next day’s papers. 
Fearfully and eagerly did the poor lady ex- 
amine the shipping intelligence, but, to her 
igrief, the ‘‘ United Brothers ’—which was the 
{name of the Antwerp Packet—was not among 
those that had put into harbour previous to the 
‘commencement of the storm. Thus day after 
iday passed through a long and heavy week, 
_and the journals of every day served only to 
‘quicken her apprehensions of evil. The storm 
had been almost universal in its desolation, 
‘Scarcely a country in Europe escaped its 
ees ages, and every coast was strewed with 

ipwrecks. The names of many of the un- 
{fortunate vessels had been ascertained and 
recorded, but still the ‘* United Brothers” was 
not mentioned. There might, then, be a hope 
that it was safe. The tenth day’s post, how- 
ever, cut up this hope by the root. It brought 
a note from Mr. Brooks. This was its purport. 

“Dear Madam,—I am truly sorry to inform 
you that by advice received to-day from 
Antwerp, via Calais, the United Brothers 
had not reached port three day’s since, being 
the date of my correspondent’s letter. I trust 
however, that nothing may be augured from 
the delay farther than a somewhat longer voy- 
age than our respected Mr. Seaton intended. 
The United Brothers is a stout, sea-worthy 
ship, and has stood out many a tougher gale 
than that of the fourth inst.; I beg therefore, 
dear Madam, that you will not be uneasy about 
the matter, but rest assured that I will make 
all possible enquiries, and inform you on the 
instant I have ascertained its safe arrival 
into port.—I remain, dear Madam, yours &c., 

S. Brooks.” 


This was poor to Mrs. with 
quivering hands she tore open the day’s paper, 
and sought the now too familiar column. One 
glance, and she sank fainting to the floor. 
There she was found by her servant with the 
open paper by her side, her finger still on the 
fatal paragraph that explained the cause of her 
sudden attack. 

‘* We regret to state, on the best authority, 
that the ‘ United Brothers’—Antwerp Packet 
—foundered off Amsterdam, in the late awful 
gale.—The Diamond, Captain Dymock, of Li- 
verpool, was within a mile of her when she 
went down, but, from the state of the weather, 
was unable to render any assistance. The 
long boat was afterwards drifted near the 
Diamond and picked up; thus affording a clue 
to the name of the ill-fated vessel. Captain 
Dymock states that every soul on board must 
have perished with her.” 

Subsequent enquiries proved the correctness 
of the report, and neither the packet, nor any 
of her passengers or crew, were ever heard 
of, 

Mrs. Seaton slowly recovered from the 
shock. For weeks after the fatal voyage she 
secluded herself from all society, even from 
that of her only child. At length, she was 
persuaded to have it brought to her, and from 
that time her deep melancholy subsided ; and 
though her mind never regained its former 
elasticity, she became sufficiently calm and 
collected to attend to her little orphan’s educa- 
tion, and to superintend her family affairs. 
But new trials awaited her. 

About eighteen months after the loss of her 
husband and first born, she received a letter 
from his executor and former partner, Mr. 
Brooks. It was written with a tremulous 
hand, and evidently under the influence of 
severe bodily pain. It stated that the writer 
had been taken suddenly ill—very ill—and 
was, as he feared, rapidly sinking. He had 
business of importance to communicate to his 
friend, Mrs. Seaton, which pressed heavily on 
his mind. He felt himself unable to travel, 
and begged that she would make an effort to 
reach London as soon as possible, and see him 
at his private residence.—No intimation was 
given as to the nature of the communication ; 
but Mrs. Seaton felt that it was desirable that 
she should attend to the summons, and lost no 
time in making arrangements for her journey. 
She arrived at London on the following day, but 
it was too late; her friend was speechless and 
dying. Still, he recognised her ; for he pressed 
her hand, and made signs that he wished to 
write. She put her pencil and memorandum 
book into his hands; the dying man grasped 
them eagerly, and with a last effort traced 
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the words:— Draw out all your money | now receiving. And besides,” he continued, 
imme ;’’ the pencil fell from his hand; | ‘*by taking such a step now, you would pro- 
he sunk back and expired. duce serious inconvenience. I believe Mr, 


It has been intimated that Mrs, Seaton was | Brooks’ property must soon be withdrawn, but | 


not remarkable for decision of character: to | that we can do as well without as with; but 
this d:ficiency must be traced many of her | yours is another affair.” 
future trials; and yet the situation into which} He then produced a balance sheet of the 
she was thrown, may well excuse, in this one | concern, which, as far as the bewildered widow 
instance, the vacillation that wrought much | could enter into, or understand, exhibited a 
after sorrow. In Mr. Brooks, she had lost her | flattering prospect of future advantage to her, 
only disinterested friend and judicious adviser. | by allowing her capital to be still employed. 
She herself, when she married, was an orphan, | She hesitated—and yielded: and Mr. Morris 
and a friendless one; at least, the only friend | returned to London with full powers to conduct 
she had, was an ancient aunt of her father’s, | the business on the same footing as before. 
who had reared and educated her from com- Several years elapsed, without any particu- 
passion ; and she was since dead. Mr. Seaton, | lar event in the widow’s life. Time, as in 
again, was an only son of an only son, and if every other case, mellowed her grief, and 
he had relations at all, they were very distant brought with it its pleasures as well as its 
ones, and totally unknown to his wife. Of} sorrows: she had still one child spared to her, 
Mr. Morris, the junior partner, she knew and on that child—her Caroline—she seemed 
nothing, except that he was comparatively a | to centre all her affections. She was rich too, 
young man, who had formerly been a clerk in for the annual returns of her capital were rather 
the counting-house, and had been advanced to increased than diminished, and she had learned 
his present station for his assiduity and useful- to look up to Mr. Moriis for that advice and 
ness. On the death of Mr. Brooks, therefore, | assistance in the management of her affairs 
Mrs. Seaton, with all her resources, was desti- | which he was ever willing and desirous of 
tute of what it appeared she then more than | according. It is hardly to be wondered at, 
ever needed—a sincere and wise counsellor. therefore, that his occasional visits, ostensibly 
Added to this, her grief for her husband had for the purpose of settling accounts and report- 
scarcely abated its first poignancy, and every ing the state of the business of which she now 
thought that trenched upon business, only was the principal proprietor, were looked for 
awakened its sharpest pangs, that he whose it and remembered with satisfaction, if not with 
would have been to relieve her from all care pleasure. 
for the morrow was lost—irretrievably lost to | It has been stated that Mr. Morris -was a 
her. And her darling Edward—her poor little young man; he was also a single man ; his 
Edward too :—the thought was madness. education had not been neglected, and his 
Shortly after the death of Mr. Brooks, and | manners were fascinating. To Mrs. Seaton, 
before she could prevail upon herself to arrange too, he had always behaved with a degree of 
any plans for following out the wishes of the | respect bordering upon reverence ; while his 
dying man, Mrs. Seaton was surprised by a | apparent openness and integrity won upon her 
visit from the only remaining partner in the esteem. She saw and appreciated his good 
firm, whom she had never before seen. It was | qualities, but she did not see—how could she? 
professedly a visit of condolence, but Mr. |—that heartless selfishness lay hid beneath 
Morris had other objects in view. them. He had a point to gain, and he laboured 
In the course of conversation, he alluded to | hard to gain it. He knew that he had a diffi- 
the business, and enquired, with delicacy, | cult game to play, but he did not despair. “TI 
whether Mrs. Seaton had any communication | can wait,” he said to himself: ‘ but she shall 
to make concerning it; offering, at the same | change her name once more, and her new name 
time, his services in carrying out her wishes in | shall be Morris.” In furtherance of this design, 
that or any other particular. he waited patiently till time had done much of 
Mrs. Seaton hesitated, but at length stated | its silent work, and for the rest he trusted— 
that she had thought of retiring her property | and not extravagantly—to the increasing influ- 
from it altogether. ence that he could establish in the widow's 
‘My dear Madam,” said Mr. Morris; ‘‘you | mind with regard to himself. One thing, how- 
cannot surely be serious in this intention. | ever, he found it necessary to accomplish before 
Only consider the handsome income it brings | he could venture on the last step with a cer- 
you in, without trouble on your part, and, let | tainty of success. The little Caroline was now 
me assure you also, without risk. Why, by | the only being on whom the poor lady could 
investing your money in the funds you would, | lavish her affections. It was necessary, there- 
at once, sink two thirds of the interest you are | fore, that she should be removed, at least, for 
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atime. This was a difficult task, but it was 
accomplished ; and when about seven years old, 
the mother thought it desirable that she should 
receive the advantages of boarding-school 
society and education. The coast was now 
clear. 

{ have thus far drawn the veil from Mr. 
Morris’s character and motives, to account in 
part for the results that are to follow. The 
history will now rapidly draw to a close. 

The little girl was in her ninth year— 
the second of her boarding-school existence— 
when she was one day summoned to her 
governess’s parlour to meet a visitor. Her 
heart bounded high, for she doubted not that 
the visitor was her mother. It was her mother, 
but she was not alone. Heedless, however, 
of the stranger, she sprang to her mother’s 
arms: but the first ecstacy of gladness over, 
she drew back abashed and confused. 

‘*What is the matter, Caroline ?” asked the 
mother; ‘you seem as though you hardly 
knew me.” 

‘Yes, mamma,” stammered the child: “I 
do know you, but ;” she stopped short 
and looked bewildered. 

“But what, my love? Oh, I suppose you are 
frightened at my dress. Poor child,” she con- 
tinued, turning to her companion; ‘‘ she has 
never seen me but in mourning, and does not 
know the meaning of the change.” A tear 
started from her eye, but it was hastily wiped 
away. ‘“ But, Caroline,” she said; “I hope 
you will love me still, though I have changed 
my dress.” 

“Oh yes, mamma, I will indeed.” 

* And this gentleman, Caroline, cannot you 
spare him a little of your love too? Ycu have 
seen Mr. Morris before: he is to be your papa 
now.” 

“Oh mamma,” was all the little girl could 
utter. 

“Yes, my Caroline,” said the gentleman, 
“your dear mamma has been so kind as to let me 
be her husband ; and [I am sure you will love 
me, for she loves me dearly.” 

This was more than the child could well 
understand, and though she tried to think that 
it was all right and proper, she felt more un- 
happy than she had ever been before. 

* * * 


Let us pass over the next five years. The 
little girl has reached her fourteenth year, and 
is, at the particular time now before us, her 
mother’s sole companion in the drawing-room 
—not, however, in the former country house ; 
this has long been abandoned—but in a second- 
rate house in the outskirts of London ;—the 
hour is ten o’clock in the evening. The open 
book on the table has just been laid down, and 


the silent thoughts of the two females are 
occupied by the part of it that the younger 
one had been reading aloud. The book is the 
Bible, and it is open at the thirty-seventh 
psalm. 

The mother at length broke silence 

‘** Come, Caroline, my dear, it is getting late ; 
had you not better go to bed ?” 

‘* Mother, I am not tired—not very tired,” 
she answered ; “‘ and if you would let me sit 
up with you a little longer, I should rather. 
It must be very lonely for you,to sit up so, 
night after night, waiting for Mr. Morris. 
What can always keep him out so late, mother?” 

‘* He says that business must be attended to.” 

“Well, mamma, you will let me stay with 
you to-night ?” 

“*T am afraid, Caroline, that he will not be 
pleased if you are up when he returns ; any 
little thing seems to vex him now.” 

“ Oh, I will slip out of the way when I hear 
him coming. Mamma, I cannot help thinking 
sometimes, how happy we used to be in Kent. 
I wish we could live in the country again. 
Shall we ever ?” 

““My dear, I cannot tell,” answered the 
mother, while her voice trembled with emotion 
that it was impossible to conceal ; ‘ but I do 
not think it likely that we shall. Mr. Morris 
says he cannot bear the country. But happi- 
ness, Caroline, is not always inseparable from 
a country life; my deepest sorrows came upon 
me there; but you were too young then to 
know or feel them.” 

‘*Dear mother,” answered Caroline, with 
some degree of hesitation ; ‘* you told me once 
that you would, some day, tell me about my 
own father, and what became . I mean 
when he died.” 

Poor Caroline was sorry that she had revert- 
ed to the topic, almost before the words had 
escaped her lips; for her mother turned very 
pale, and trembled so much that the child was 
sadly frightened. She remembered that on one 
or two previous occasions, when her father had 
been referred to, her mother had been affected 
in a similar manner, though she could not tell 
why. Of her father’s actual fate she had never 
heard ; or if she had, it was when she was too 
young to understand, or retain any distinct 
impression of the circumstances. On the pre- 
sent occasion she felt that she had done some- 
thing very wrong ; but why or how she did not 
know. 

“ Forgive mé, dearest mother,” she said, 
kissing the pale, damp forehead; “I will 
never ask you such a question again.” 

‘*T am better now, Caroline, and you have 
not offended me. Come with me into my 
dressing-room. I have something to show 
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you. Do you remember this?” she asked, 
when they reached the room, as she, at the 
same time, removed a picture, with trembling 
hands, from a small closet. 

‘“No, mother,” answered Caroline, softly 
—‘and yet Iam not sure. It seems to me 
that I have seen it before; but I cannot 
remember where. It must have been a long— 
long time ago. But the room—surely that is 
our old library? and the furniture is like that 
in my room now. And the lady sitting by the 
work table. Oh, mamma, that must be meant 
for you; but mamma, you are much altered.” 

“Yes, Caroline, time and grief have done 
their work, I have no doubt; but you are 
altered too since you were that little thing that 
you see there, rolling upon the carpet.” 

‘“*And is that me, mamma? and is that 
gentleman my father, and that little boy my 
brother ?” 

“Yes, my love. That picture was drawn 
the year before they were drowned.” 

“Drowned! Oh, mamma, were they drown- 
ed? I know now what makes you so sad 
when you think of them. I will never call 
them to your mind again ;” and the tears 
gushed from her eyes and fell upon the picture. 

“* And now, Caroline,”’ said the mother, ‘I 
will give you this picture. Take it into your 
own room, and keep it for my sake. I cannot 
bear to look at it, for it reminds me of my lost 
happiness; and yet I have sometimes, too, 
ventured to come and weep over it; but I 
must not do so again, for he found me here 
with it before me only yesterday, and threat- 
ened to destroy it if it was not removed. But 
this is not all I wanted with you;” she un- 
locked a drawer in her escritoire, and took out 
a small purse, apparently containing bank notes, 
and a little gold. ‘‘ Take this, too, it is all the 
money I have in the world now; and it will 
be safer in your hands than mine.” 

“Mamma,” exclaimed the astounded girl, 
“I cannot take this. What am I to do with 
it?” 

‘“‘ Take it, Caroline, and keep it for me ; +I 
fear, oh, I sadly fear we shall soon be com- 
pelled to have recourse to it. Iam sure that 
things are going very wrong with Mr. Morris.” 

‘‘ But, mamma, have you not property of 
your own, independent of him ?” 

“T had, Caroline, but I have drawn it al 
out, and given it up to him. It was wrong, I 
know,” continued the poor lady, “ but I could 
not help it. Oh, you do mot know how 
cruelly he compelled me to do it.” 

““ My poor mother,” sobbed Caroline; and 
she ‘fell upon her neck, and wept bitterly.’ 
—Hour after hour passed away. Twelve 
o’clock had struck, and the husband did not 


return. This, however, was no unusual oc- 
currence. At length the mother persuaded her 
daughter to retire, and commenced her accus- 
tomed solitary vigil. Still, however, he returned 
not, and the summer morning dawned before 
the afflicted wife relinquished it. The mother 
and daughter met at the breakfast table yet 
alone. Mr. Morris had never been absent the 
whole night before, and his wife was alarmed, 
She sent a messenger to the house in the city, 
but with no satisfactory result. He had left 
it early on the preceding afternoon. 

The day passed on, and the husband did not 
return; another messenger was despatched to 
the city, but he had not made his appearance 
there. Another night came, and another morn- 
ing dawned, and still no tidings of the absentee 
reached the now alarmed wife. The day's 
post, however, removed the uncertainty, for 
it brought the following laconic note from the 
unworthy husband. 

‘ Before this reaches you I shall be out ofa 
country that would soon have been too hot to 
hold me. Iam ruined; and the business must 
be broken up. Give yourself no trouble about 
that; the commissioners will take it off your 
hands. I need not say, give yourself no 
trouble about me, for the dead lion has more 
charms to you than the living dog. Well, I 
bear no malice; but I should only increase the 
trouble that is coming on you by staying to 
witness it. If you would know how I have 
got rid of all the property, learn that I have 
been a gambler, and have lost all and-more 
than all. The paltry hundreds you gave me 
last week, went at one throw. You need make 
no enquiries after me; they will be fruitless.— 

L. Morris.” 

The history of this wretched man may as 
well stop here. Three years after he thus ab- 
sconded, he returned, destitute in the last 
degree, and broken in constitution, to die in 
the arms of his impoverished and ill used wife. 
His is not a solitary instance of talents abused 
—a family neglected and ruined—individual 
wretchedness and want courted—by the secret 
indulgence of one solitary vice. Young man, 
beware thesfirst approaches to this miserable 
consummation. 

Meanwhile, the mother and daughter found 
themselves reduced from circumstances of afflu- 
ence, if not of happiness, to almost helpless 
penury. The purse, indeed, that Mrs. Morris 
had put into her daughter’s hand, on the 
evening previous to her husband’s disappear- 
ance, and which contained nearly a hundred 
pounds, remained to them; but this was all. 
With a part of this, they purchased a few of 
the more highly prized articles of furniture that 
had belonged to them, and retired into a mean 
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lodging at the opposite extremity of London. 
I say, they purchased them, for the creditors, 
exasperated by the husband’s dishonesty, visited 
his punishment upon the unoffending wife, and 
refused the common courtesy that in such cases 
is sometimes shown, From this time, for several 
years, the mother and her daughter obtained a 
scanty and precarious livelihood by needlework. 
It may be, however, that this was not the 
most unhappy period in their existence. 


One evening, some months after the death 
of Mr. Morris, as Caroline was returning 
rather late from the city, whither she had been 
with work, she was accosted by an elderly 
gentleman, whom she remembered to have met 
on more than one occasion, when going or re- 
turning on the same errand, and who had appeared 
to notice her with a degree of inquisitiveness 
for which she could not account. 

“Is your name Morris?” he asked, after 
apologising for stopping her. 

“ No, Sir,” she replied, ‘‘my name is Seaton.” 

** Seaton; yes, I remember—Seaton it should 
be; but your mother’s name is Morris?” 

Yes, Sir.” 

“Will you allow me to accompany you 
home; I wish to see Mrs. Morris.” 

Caroline hesitated, but there was something 
so benevolent in the gentleman’s appearance, 
that prevented any feeling of alarm at the pro- 
posal. She therefore briefly assented, and led 
the way. 

“You do not know me, Madam,” said the 
gentleman to Mrs. Morris, after he had been 
introduced by her daughter,—“ but I will tell 
you who, or rather what I am. I am an old 
friend of your former husband—the father of 
this young lady. I wish I could say as much 
for your late husband—pardon the allusion, 
Madam”—for he saw that Mrs. Morris was 
moved—* but I was one of his largest creditors ; 
and I am free to confess that I was very angry 
with him, and with you, too, for I was all but 
ruined by his—pardon me again—his rascally 
failure. However, that is over, and I am 
thankful that I have in some measure recovered 
myself; though I can’t do so much as I other- 
wise could have done. But to come to the 
point—I think we did not use you well in that 
affair, Madam, and it has been on my mind 
ever since. Now if I can do anything for you 
—that is if there is anything you wish for, to 
the amount of fifty pounds a year; I shall be 
happy, and feel myself bound to do it. I see,” 
continued he, ‘that you don’t know what to 
make of me, and you look at your daughter 
too,—well, well, I can understand all that, for 
I have got a wife and a daughter too; but rest 
‘assured I mean you no harm. There is my 


.the work, and that is not much. Now,” 


card; you may have heard your husband—I 
mean Mr, Seaton—speak of Samuel Elton.” 

‘Indeed I have, Sir, and IT can have no 
reason to fear you; but I cannot think of being 
a burden to you, or indeed to any one, while 
we can support ourselves.” 

‘““A very good resolution, Madam, and if 
you could carry it out it would be well; but I 
know better than you think I do, what straits 
you have been put to already; and how pre- 
carious is even your present situation. And 
can you bear to think of your good daughter 
here pining away in this unwholesome atmos- 
phere ?—Come, come, you must not refuse to 
let me help you a little.” 

Still, however, Mrs. Morris refused to 
become a pensioner upon his bounty; till as a 
last resource he mentioned—though with re- 
luctance —that, as she would take nothing for 
nothing, he would put her in a way of living— 
at any rate—in more comfort and freedom from 
care than she had lately done. He had an 
interest, he said, in some turnpike roads in the 
beautiful county of Kent, and it happened 
that the cottage—and it was a really neat and 
comfortable little place—by one of the gates 
was vacant, and she would oblige him by oc- 
cupying it. ‘* You will there,” he said, ‘‘ earn 
fifty pounds a year, and the office wili yet be 
merely nominal, for I will make arrangements 
with an old man who lives on the opposite 
side of the road, hard by the gate, to do all 
con- 
tinued he, ‘“‘you will not refuse, for I saw 
your eye brighten at the very thought of coun- 
try air.” 

Mrs. Morris did not refuse’; and the once 
wealthy and envied wife of an English merchant, 
became the nominal keeper of a turnpike-gate. 

It is possible that the reader—the young 
reader, at least—may imagine that the writer 
must have been at a loss for incident, to invent 
such an improbable tale. 1t is no such thing; 
I am not old—not very old; but many more 
improbable, sad, sudden, and palpable reverses 
in life, crowd upon my memory. . 

My next chapter will open other scenes. 


PAGES FROM HISTORY—No. III. 
BY MRS. H. C. CADDICK. 


THE RIVAL ROSES.. 

“The passions,” says Dr. Johnson, “ rise 
higher at a domestic than at an imperial 
tragedy ;” and this opinion, coming from so 
great an authority, has been received as an 
axiom; but it is, perhaps, worth a moment’s 
time to consicer its right to this distinction. 


— 
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If by a tragedy we mean something either real 
or represented, of which the subject is mourn- 
ful, the end melancholy, the actors suffering, 


“The dread strife 
Of poor humanity’s afflicted will, 
Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny ;” 
then, whether they be clothed in purple pall or 
russet weed, we note it not ;—the rank of the 
sufferer is not borne in mind ;—conventional 
distinctions are forgotien ; and the heart, which 
is laid open before us bare and throbbing, is 
the sole object of our sympathy. It is after- 
wards, when the excitement has passed away ; 
when the passion has exhausted itself by its 
own turbulence, that we begin to reflect upon 
the cause of our emotions; and then, if there 
be any perceptible difference in the degrees of 
sympathy which we feel for afflictions that are 
not our own, but only those of our common 
nature, it is the grief of royalty that claims our 
deepest commiseration. The monarch, reft of 
his crown, and 
“ Fallen from his high estate,” 
suffering also in his relations of husband, 
father, or son, is more the object of our pity 
than a subject bowed beneath a similar afflic- 
tion, but unaggravated by the bitter contrast 
between the pomp of yesterday and the desti- 
tution of to-day. It is the previous state of 
the sufferer that makes the difference between 
the domestic and the imperial tragedy ; real 
grief, like death, is no respecter of persons— 
‘©as one dieth, so dieth the other,” but the 
spectator, 
“ Revolving in his troubled mind 
The various turns of fate below,” 
feels that his passions can rise higher at impe- 
rial than at domestic distresses, — provided 
always that the distress is real. and earnest, 
and touches the heart’s core, for without reality 
and earnestness there can be no sympathy— 
without collision we strike no sparks from the 
flint. 

If it were necessary to bring full length 
proofs in support of this opinion, we need only 
turn over the pages of our English History 
where it records the wars of the rival houses 
of York and Lancaster. Romance never ima- 
gined more hair-breadth escapes, nor more 
tragical adventures, than fell to the lot of 
Margaret of Anjou; while Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, the rival Queen, experienced some of the 
sternest realities of every-day life, both of them 
exemplifying the French truism, ‘‘ Le vrai n’est 
pas toujours le vraisemblable.” For more 
than thirty years these cruel domestic wars 
desolated our island; and yet it was enly a 
question of descent from one common ancestor 
that made “England weep in streams of 
blood.” 


Edward III. had five sons, his eldest, 
Edward, the Black Prince, died before his 
father, consequently his son, Richard I1., suc- 
ceeded to the throne on the death of the victor 
of Crecy. The second son of Edward III. was 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, whose daughter, 
Philippa, married the Earl of March, and to 
her children, as the Salique law was never 
acknowledged in England, the crown rightfully 
belonged; after the death of Richard Il. But 
when, through the misgovernment of Richard, 
the English people were led to wish for his 
removal from the throne, Henry Bolingbroke, 
son of John of Gaunt, the third son of Edward 
III., boldly stepped before his cousins and 
assumed the crown. There was then only one 
man in the Parliament of England, who had 
the courage to stand forward and _ protest 
against Henry’s double usurpation; this man 
was the Bishop of Carlisle, and he, with the 
honest eloquence of truth, and with the mag- 
nanimity of a noble mind that scorns to tram- 
ple on those already cast down, boldly pleaded 
the cause of Richard. He excused his errors, 
first, on the ground of youth and inexperience, 
and afterwards as arising from a sense of his 
dangerous position with a people who had, so 
recently as the reign of Edward II., deposed 
and murdered their monarch. Even granting 
their right to depose Richard for misgovern- 
ment, he stili maintained that Henry was not 
the successor so long as any of the children of 
Philippa Plantagenet remained ; but the peers, 
insensible to the voice of justice, disregarded 
his appeal, and Henry ascended the throne,— 
the title of the family of Philippa being neither 
publicly recognized nor denied. 

If, in reading the records of the past, we 
could sometimes pause and draw the moral 
from what we read, we should, in this case, be 
forcibly reminded of the evils that arise from 
doing that which is expedient instead of that 
which is just and right. Neither nations nor 
individuals can ever depart from the plain puth 
of duty, without, sooner or later, incurring the 
penalty of such departure in the misfortunes 
and sorrow that wait upon guilt. Though 
Richard wasa weak monarch, and had oppressed 
the people, his deposition ought not to have 
been followed by his murder ; and though his 
successor was an infant, claiming through a 
female, these were not grounds on which he 
could be set aside. If, therefore, the people 
of England had kept to the right, and made 
Henry Bolingbroke regent, during the minority 
of young March, they and their descendants 
would have saved themselves the horrors of 
the civil wars, that, fifty years afterwards, arose 
out of this usurpation. But they were blinded 
by the present advantage of having a monarch 
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whose qualities they could admire, for hitherto 
Henry had shown himself wise and brave ; 
and they expected that gratitude would make 
him gracious ; but never did usurper sit easily 
upon his throne, and Henry, conscious of his 
defective title, mistrusted the people ;—he 
ruled them more through policy and fear than 
by love, and was, at the same time, a prey to 
the remorseful upbraidings of his own consci- 
ence. He left his crown to his son, Harry of 
Monmouth, the hero of Agincourt. 

Passing over the reign of Henry V., (which 
is always considered g'orious, because of the 
successful manner in which he conducted the 
war in France; which successes, by affording 
the people the satisfaction of being conquerors, 
kept them from questioning his right to govern 
them,) we arrive at the long minority of his 
son, during which time the administration of 
affairs was vested in the young monarch’s 
uncles. These princes finding, from experi- 
ence, that Henry was of a temper always to be 
governed, resolved to seek for him, in a wife, 
one whose energy, sense, and firmness, might 
counteract his defects, and render him respect- 
able in the eyes of his people. Such a princess 
was Margaret, daughter of René, count of 
Anjou, and nominal king of Sicily and Naples ; 
a monarch with the tastes and talents of a 
troubadour and a painter, but without the 
qualities that could secure to himself the pos- 
session of his disputed territories. Margaret, 
under such circumstances, became accomplished 
beyond most of her sex ; she was the most 
beautiful woman of her time; her temper was 
good, though her feelings were enthusiastic ; and 
her early participation in the struggles with 
poverty that were experienced by her parents, 
had given a firmness to her character, not 
otherwise to have been expected in one so 
young. When she arrived in England, her 
youth, her elegance of deportment, her beauti- 
ful and intelligent countenance, no less than 
her modesty, charmed both the monarch and 
the people, the latter forgetting, for a time, 
that she was a foreigner and poor,—two sins 
which they afterwards visited, most heavily, 
upon her royal head. She brought no dowry 
with her, and her’ wardrobe was so scantily 
supplied, that her royal bridegroom had to 
furnish her with suitable robes in which to 
appear in public; but, worse than this, it was 
secretly agreed upon, in her marriage treaty, 
that Maine, almost the only province that re- 
mained to the English of all the last king’s 
conquests, should be given up to her uncle, 
Charles of Anjou, a cession so impolitic as 
deeply to offend the people when it came, after 
the lapse of a few years, to be unavoidably 
made known. | 


Margaret had entered the fifth year of her 
married life when the French claimed the ceded 
province ; and as one evil generally brings on 
another, the cession led to the loss of Guienne, 
which had been in the possession of the En- 
glish for three centuries. This unfortunate 
conclusion of the long and expensive contest 
with France was every way unfavourable to 
Henry; his mild and unobtrusive virtues were 
lost sight of in the general discontent, and 
Margaret’s beauty and accomplishments were 
now only looked upon as aggravations of the 
crime of poverty, of which she and all her 
relatives stood convicted. It was then that 
the right of the Lancastrian family to wield 
the sceptre became a subject of discussion, and 
men began openly to look upon Richard, Duke 
of York, as having more real claims to the 
throne than Henry himself. He was the son 
of Ann Mortimer, the direct representative of 
Lionel, third son of Edward III., and of 
Richard Langley the fifth son of that monarch; 
and he had, through the death of his uncle, 
the Duke of York, succeeded to all the hon- 
ours. He thus combined the claims of two 
branches of the Plantaganet family, and though 
the house of Lancaster claimed before the 
house of York, still that of the Mortimers was 
paramount to both, so that he derived his 
right to the throne from his mother, and the 
power of wealth and connections to maintain 
that right, from his father and his uncle—whiie 
his natural qualities fitted him to be a danger- 
ous opponent of the mild but feeble Henry. 
He was courageous, but so prudent that he 
sometimes deliberated until the time for action 
was past; he was wise and generous, and was 
gifted with that most valuable endowment— 
the power of attaching friends and of concilia- 
ting enemies. Besides his high descent he was 
allied, by marriage with their sister, to the 
powerful Earls of Salisbury and Warwick ; the 
latter of whom, through his wealth, munifi- 
cence, and talents, was the idol of the people, 
and came to be known in the course of these 
civil wars by the name of King-making War- 
wick. To this formidable array of right and 
might against his crown, the king could only 
set forth that he had succeeded peacably to his 
father and his grandfather, who had been chosen 
by the people; and that the families of Morti- 
mer and York had, in fact, yielded up their 
claim by having sworn allegiance to him as 
their sovereign lord. He had likewise the 
support of many of the most powerful nobles 
of the realm, and the whole nation seemed 
undecided whom to choose. It has been often 
remarked, that no man (however indifferent he 
might be either to the game or to the parties 
playing) ever stood by to look on a trial of 
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skill or a contest for power between two men, 
but, in a short time, he sided with one or the 
other of them, and so it was in the commence- 
ment of this contest. Shakspere has preserved 
for us the tradition of the choice of roses as 
badges of the rival parties—Somerset, the 
friend and adherent of Henry, choosing the 
crimson flower—Warwick and the partisans of 
York adopting the white one. The dramatist has 
laid the scene in the Temple gardens, whither 
the nobles of the two factions had adjourned, 
the better to discuss this momentous question ; 
but throughout the whole play of Henry VI., 
our great poet has done injustice to Margaret, 
and seems, almost unconsciously, to lean to- 
wards the house of York. 
(To be continued.) 


FAVOURITE. 
A FRENCH STORY. 


“ Knock at the first door you come to, and doubt not 
that there will appear some misery to relieve or console— 
some malady of the soul or of the body to heal—especially 


of the soul! Knock and boldly ask, What ails you— | 


what causes your suffering ?’—Gusravus Drovineau. 


CHAPTER 1.—1 812, 

Captain,” said a lancer, gently opening 
the door of a chamber in which might be seen 
scattered here and there, on the chairs, a port- 
manteau, a sabre, a helmet, and saddle pistols. 

The captain, who was at that moment writing, 
answered, without turning round, ‘‘ What do 
you want, Peter?” 

“Only to inform you that the regiment is 
just departing from the square.” 

“Tell the major that 1 will join it imme- 
diately.” 

“ Enough.” Peter raised his right hand, 
placed it above the visor of his helmet, and 
closed the door as gently as he had opened it. 

““My mother,” wrote the young officer, 
“the regiment has suddenly received orders 
to enter into campaign. When this letter 


reaches you, we shall have passed the Rhine. 
This war commences under the happiest aus- | 
pices ; our army amounts, they say, to 500,000 | 
men, allies and French. Only think, my | 
mother, 50,000 men, and the Emperor at | 
their head! Certainly, victory awaits us. Oh 
what a delightful thing is war! If you 
only saw our lancers—how noble a band— 
how animated. I hear my brave ‘ Favourite’ 
chafing with impatience, and neighing with | 
joy at the glorious sound of the trumpets. 
Oh my dear mother, I wish you to be proud of 
your son—I shall gain the cross on the first , 
battle-field, and from the height of heaven. 
the shade of my father will rejoice with you | 
overme, Then, poor mother, I shall return 


to repose at your side—to console you for all 
the anxiety you have endured on my account, 
and to marry, only to leave behind me a 
daughter to take care of you and the children— 
to caress you, whenever the Emperor and my 
duty shall call me to new conflicts. Comfort 
yourself—weep no longer—pray for me. 
Dearest mother, adieu.” 

The captain remained a moment, his head 
leaning on his hand; then dashing away a tear, 
which had started at the remembrance of her 
to whom he was indebted for life, he folded his 
letter, addressed it, and summoned Peter. 

The lancer was waiting in the anti-chamber, 
‘“‘ It was very pretty that same departure of the 
regiment,” said he, charging himself with the 
portmanteau and pistols, whilst his officer 
girded on his sabre. ‘* The whole town was at 
the windows, and nothing could be seen but 
the waving of little white handkerchiefs, as if 
to salute our old triculour flag. My lady! 
but its only the sixth lancers that can boast of 
having turned so many heads here ;” and Peter 
conceitedly stroked his long and fair musta- 
choes, 

The captain smiled at the vanity of the). 
soldier, for Peter was any thing but handsome; 
he was a little man, with grey eyes, a flat nose, 
a square chin the very picture of a Breton, 
which he was. When he had settled his accounts 
with his hostess, he confided his letter to her 
care. 

“A good journey, Mr. Captain. A good 
journey, Mr. Soldier,” cried the maids of the 
inn and the stable boys. As for their hostess, 
she remained leaning against the side of the 
door long after they had disappeared from her 
sight. ‘ Poor young man,” she at length ex- 
claimed; ‘ scarcely twenty-five years of age! 
such a fine figure; and when I think he is going 
to kill men with that pretty little hand - 
then, looking at the letter.—‘* He writes to his 
mother—may the good God protect her! The 
poor mother, for 1 have seen sons set out who 
never have returned. Alas! that all our 
fine youth should be carried away, leaving 
their old parents without support—our girls 
without husbands, and our lands without cul- 
tivation. Mon Dieu, how will all this end?” 
And drawing a deep sigh, the good hostess 
hastened to the post with the letter which 
the captain had confided to her care. 

The captain did not hurry; it was enough 
if he joined the regiment at the first halt. 
Peter followed, a few steps behind, smoking; 
and while he watched the wreaths curling from 
his pipe, his officer passed in review the brilli- 
ant prospects which opened before him. They 
had scarcely made a league, when an elegant 
habitation attracted his notice, and changed the 
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current of his thoughts. Every thing around 
betokened order, retirement, and affluence. 
“ What would I not give,” thought he, “ to 
possess such an abode as that. How happy 
would my mother be there, instead of living in 
that fifth floor, where, at her age, every priva- 
tion becomes so grievous. Oh, glory! I 
crave thee for myself, but, fortune, I desire 
thee for my mother. Happily, with the 
Emperor, glory and fortune go hand in 
hand. My father, an old soldier of the re- 
public, did indeed die poor, but that was to be 
expected, when the republic itself was not 
rich.” Occupied with such reflections the 
captain arrived in front of this modern chateau, 
when suddenly he checked his horse; the 
soldier joined him, and both listened with 
eager anxiety. 

“Peter,” said the officer, ‘‘ hast thou heard 
nothing?” 

“Yes, captain.” 

* Are they not the cries of a young female? 
Hark! they seem to increase.” 

“Yes, captain; perhaps there is need of us. 
—Saving bettercounsel, Ill knock at this door.” 

While Peter did so, the officer turned the 
corner, and meeting with a hedge cleared it— 
then alighting from his horse in the midst of 
a spacious court, he darted into the open vesti- 
bule, and following the direction of the cries 
reached a saloon, where he beheld a man 
stretched upon the floor apparently life- 
less—a young female held his head, which she 
covered with her kisses and her tears. ‘‘ My 
father,”’ cried she, ‘‘ My father! my God, save 
my father!” and she lifted her streaming eyes 
to heaven, and wrung her hands in despair, 
whilst the domestics, running to and fro in their 
fright, seemed to have lost the power of being 
useful to their master, who was siczed with 
apoplexy. 

Such was the scene of death which the cap- 
tain beheld. By a sudden thought he retraced 
his steps—remounted his horse—cleared the 
same hedge, and cried, as he passed, to Peter, 
who was still knocking—‘“ Join the regiment ; 
I will follow;” then putting spurs to his horse 
he flew along the road he had traversed. 

The astonished soldier slowly withdrew his 
hand from the knocker, and resumed the road ; 
but after this first movement of passive obedi- 
ence he turned round to look after his captain. 
“TI will follow prettily,” added he, shaking 
his head; ‘‘ shame on him to gallop the horse 
in that way, when there is so much to make 
him heavy.” Sad and discontented, Peter put 
up his pipe, and supposing that his officer had 
forgotten something in the town, he continued 
his way, guided by the prints which the horses 
of the regiment had left in the dust. 


At the rate at which the captain galloped, he 
quickly reached the houses of the suburbs, and 
as soon as he approached them began to 
ery out, ‘‘ A surgeon! asurgeon!” ‘ Here, 
my officer, here!” cried a little beggar boy, 
with large black eyes, pointing out a pretty 
white house with green blinds, and rolling 
over his body like a wheel at the risk of being 
trampled upon by the horse. 

The captain alighted, and the boy having 
found his legs took the bridle. The captain 
entered the house, and soon came out, 
followed by the surgeon. As they galloped 
off the officer threw five francs to the little 
mendicant. 

“Thanks, my general, my prince, my em- 
peror—thanks, and may God reward you,” 
cried he, throwing the piece in theair. ‘1 
will make no more wheels for any one—I will 
buy good clothes—my general, my prince, my 
emperor,” and thus exclaiming he ran into the 
town. 

The two riders rode on in silence, their 
minds occupied with the same matter of life and 
death. ‘It is there,” at length said the young 
officer, pointing at a distance to the elegant 
habitation. 

**Mon Dieu !—that is the house of M. Hen- 
ner, my client, my friend,” cried the physician, 
‘*Oh, Monsieur, that we may not be too late— 
such a brave, such a worthy man!” 

At this moment the large gates opened, and 
a footman rushed out, “I was going to your 
house, Monsieur le docteur,’’ cried he,— 
‘through here! through here!—it is heaven 
who has sent you.” 

Leaving their horses covered with perspira- 
tion and dust, the two riders followed the foot- 
man. They found M. Henner stretched upon 
his bed; his daughter could no longer' weep or 
pray—in sad and silent despair she was vainly 
applying essences and frictions —the unexpected 
presence of the surgeon called forth a cry of joy, 
and throwing herself on her knees, her hands 
convulsively joined, she fixed her eyes upon 
the man of science, from whom she seemed to 
sue for the life of her father. 

A profound silence now reigned in this scene 
of desolation, only interrupted by the sounds 
which proceeded from breasts beating with fear 
and hope. 

The young officer took the inanimate arm of 
M. Henner—the surgeon opened a vein—im- 
mediately the thick, black blood sprang into 
the face of his daughter, who, at the sight of 
the blood and its warm and sickening smell, 
heard a rushing in her ears, felt a cold perspi- 
ration upon her forehead, and murmuring “‘ My 
father—thanks—my God—he is saved!” she 
fell back in a swoon. 
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METALS—THEIR COMPOUNDS AND 
USES. 


CHAPTER XI.—SODIUM. 

This is the metallic base of soda and natron, 
and is obtained from these in much the same 
manner as potassium. Natron is a native 
product, being found at the bottom of certain 
lakes in Egypt, Mexico, and other places, 
precisely in the same state as soda, when 
manufactured from particular plants, all of 
which, however, must have grown by the sea 
side, to possess the requisite quality. Soda 
itself is familiarly known to evince different 
symptoms from potash; for instance, while the 
latter liquifies on exposure to the air, the 
former crumbles into powder. Soda, instead 
of absorbing oxygen, contains carbon in a 
great degree, and enables water impregnated 
with it to retain the acid gas in solution. 
This is the entire secret of soda water. The 
soda is also the original body of common salt, 
or rather its spirit, around which gathers 
minute particles of carbonated lime. Sodium 
is extracted from the alkali by an elaborate 
chemical process, and when sufficiently reduced 
to form a metallic body, it appears white, is 
opaque, and when covered by a thin film of 
napthd, to give it a gloss, it seems to have the 
lustre and other usual appearances of silver. 
It is, however, much softer than any of the 
ordinary metallic bodies, is exceedingly malle- 
able, and conducts electricity and heat, equally 
as does potassium. When a galvanic spark 
is applied to a small atom of the sodium, 
it burns brightly and explodes. It enters in a 
combination with the other metals ; it alloys 
tin without in the least changing its colour ; it 
also possesses the remarkable quality of ren- 
dering quicksilver solid; when mixed with 
that metal in the proportion of a fortieth of 
sodium, the volatile presents the appearance of 
solid silver ; when heated it also acts chemi- 
cally on gold and lead. The most remarkable 
circumstance, however, connected with sodium 
is, that when it is exposed to the air, it gra- 
dually oxydises, becomes encrusted with a 
film, which, gradually thickening and extend- 
ing, ultimately converts the whole body of the 
sodium into this new substance, which is pure 
and naturally-made soda. 

LITHIUM. 

This metal is derived from a very scarce 
mineral called petalite, in consequence of its 
structure being of a foliated character, some- 
what like the branching of leaves. Its colour 
is milk white, although it very frequently is 
shaded with the divers hues of green, gray, or 
red. Itis chiefly valuable from its having pro- 
duced a new acid, called lithic, which in its 


properties and effects is similar to that derived 
from the urinary calculi, and is consequently 
applied to the same purposes. 

CALCIUM. 

This is the metallic basis of lime, the scien- 
tific name for which is calx, and consists of 
various kinds of earth, of which marble, lime- 
stone, and gypsum are the principal. These 
are supposed to be the concreted remains of 
the bones and shells of animals, and are found 
in mountain masses of incalculable amount. 
It is from the particles of this far-spread 
material that shell-fish obtain their covering, 
which, when done with, is cast away to rot, to 
fall again into its atomic existence, and from 
thence again assume a new and bodily fo-m, 
according to the agent employing it. It is 
from such particles that the bones of the unborn 
child are formed, and by this may we account 
for the many strange appetites shown by preg- 
nant women for particular kinds of food—for 
salt and even for coal—rendered necessary by 
the demands of nature, when their own bodies 
are insufficient to the supply. It is these 
particles, when the human frame is weakened 
or injured by disease, that, instead of attaching 
themselves to the bones, pass into the gall or 
bladder, and there form concretions destructive 
to health, and showing that the economy of 
life is verging towards derangement in some of 
its functions. It is these particles which give 
to the eggs of birds their thin coating, and 
according as they have the privilege of absorb- 
ing them will their eggs and brood be healthy, 
Lime, therefore, when reduced to its pristine 
essence, is calcium, and around and upon this 
basis have grown the frame and stock of every 
living thing, the strength and shelter, the 
resting and resistence of all created nature. 

BARIUM AND STRONTIUM. 

The first of these metals was discovered 
by Sir Humphrey Davy, and so called 
by him from having been obtained by the 
chemical decomposition of barytes, which 
is an extremely ponderous earth, brittle, and 
compounded of barium and oxygen. The, 
earth found adhering to the masses is so 
greatly impregnated by the effects of the 
metal and the gas, that the whole may be 
perfectly mixed or solved in boiling sul- 
phuric acid. When the barytes is found 
mixed with the carbonate of lime, it is called 
baryto-calcite. Barytes are also found in a 
natural sulphate, being so formed by the ad- 
mixture of sulphur. The artificial sulphate is 
of a beautiful white colour, and is chiefly 
manufactured from the carbonated mineral. 
The muriate of barytes, that is, barytes anda 
combination of muriatic acid, is extensively 
used in medicinal preparations. 
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Strontium is the base of a mineral earth, 
called strontian, which when perfectly clean 
and dry is delicately white, its properties 
being nearly akin to those of barytes. It is 
formed by the action of oxygen on its base, in 
the same manner as the gas operates on barium, 
the relative proportions being 16 to 84. The 
carbonate is called strontianite, and is found 
in the forms and conditions of massive, fibrous, 
and chrystallised pieces, like a six-sided prism, 
imperfect at the edges, and terminating in 
a pyramid. 


URANIUM. 

The ore of this remarkable metal is called 
pechblend (or vulgarly pitchblend); it is of a 
slight black or deep iron gray colour, not un- 
frequently spotted with red; it is generally 
found in the Swedish and Saxon mines, in 
large pieces, which lie in stratified masses 
with other minerals, from which, of course, the 
ore receives its particular hues, The mineral 
called uranite is a natural phosphate of the 
metal, the latter having been acted on in its 
crude state by phosphorus, which is frequently 
attracted from the earths to the metals in the 
subterraneous ranges of the globe. The uran- 
ite is of a yellowish brown, and sometimes 
possesses the appearance of pale gold; it is 
also found of an emerald hue, falling away 
into a dim apple greenness. It is generally 
found in a crystallised state, showing that it 
must have been acted on by the phosphorus in 
an unknown state of heat, (unlike the pech- 
blend, which has more the appearance of hav- 
ing been stratified by the subsidence of water), 
and in the shape of rectangular prisms or in 
incomplete octahedrons. Uranium is soft and 
brittle, but is so refractory that it can only be 
imperfectly melted by the blow pipe. When 
uranium is mixed with the phosphate of 
soda and ammonia it may be melted, but it 
ceases to be a metal, and runs into a fine green 
glass. The pure particles of uranium have never 
yet been melted by artificial heat, which cannot 
be raised to a height sufficient to resolve these 
particles into a mass, and it is consequently 
unknown to what extent it is malleable, or in 
any way fitted for material purposes; and yet 
it presents all the characteristics of a metal, 
and might, if the requisite amount of heat 
could be obtained, be made available for pur- 
poses as great and practicable as they are now 
hidden and profound. 

TITANIUM. 

This is another of the metallic bodies which 
have hitherto refused to yield to the labours 
of the metallurgist, and that retains in all de- 
grees of heat the same state in which it has 
been left by nature. Jt is of a full red orange 
colour, one so distinct from all the other metals, 


that could it be reduced to any manufacturing 
process, it would speedily usurp the places of 
many of those admired for their rich colour 
and beauty. It was first found in Cornwall, 
and on this becoming known, was traced to 
other parts of the world, in all of which places 
it is found in different degrees of oxydation, 
and intermixed with foreign matter of the most 
diverse kinds. All these fall away before the 
master-processes of chemistry, but the native 
metal still remains in its obdurate resistance 
to all human means. This, and the other 
like refractory metals, are however of the 
highest use to the mind of man, although they 
will not yield to his tangible purposes; they 
one and all tell him that a greater degree of 
heat is yet required than he has succeeded in 
obtaining, that some cormbination of substances 
or gases, perhaps the most simple that can be 
conceived, remains to be discovered, by which 
not only these metals may be reduced to obe- 
dience, and compelled to disclose the purposes 
of their natural formation, but by which that 
vital agent may be more extensively as well as 
less laboriously applied in the every day pur- 
poses of life. 


NEW BOOKS, 

Shadows of Thought; or Poems Epistolary, 
Moral, and Descriptive. By John Allen 
Slater. London, Groombridge; Manches- 
ter, Gadsby. 


This is a work “done up,” with puce- 
coloured embossed cloth, in substantial mill- 
boards, and in size ranks amongst the pigmy 
sixteenmos that pregnant scribblers and accou- 
cheur publishers are daily bringing into the 
world. Its exterior is emblazoned with an 
elegant device, enshrining its title and the 
author’s name, and the paper is of that conve- 
nient quality which swells the bulk without 
increasing the contents of a volume, The typo- 
graphy would do credit to the most obscure 
provincial press,—it is clear, legible, and often 
correct. Between the boards, slumber one hun- 
dred and thirty-six pages, each of which, like 
the slide of a magic lantern, reveals a fantastic 
Shadow, of its own. We have been induced 
thus to particularize the accessories of this 
work, from an impression that they constitute 
its most attractive features, and to show that, 
whatever may be its merits, it has the redeem- 
ing quality of a fair exterior. Those who 
entrust the furnishing of their libraries to their 
upholsterers will find this a truly eligible book, 
and amongst that class, we doubt not, the 


author will experience little difficulty in con- 


verting his Shadows into substance. 
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On opening the volume, we discover, on 
the second page, a specimen of Mr. Allen 
Slater’s prose powers, in the shape of an 
“advertisement,” or gossip preliminary, from 
which it will be perceived that, in his intimacy 
with grammar, the author has been drawn into 
sundry unpardonable liberties with that uner- 
ring standard of language. We give the docu- 
ment entire :— 

These Poems, which are now being given to the public, 
were written, zow and then one or two, during several 
years past, according to the opportunity or inclination of 
the author, but more frequently, if the eg may be 
allowed, in obedience to the promptings of the Muse, ae 
as a solace from the pressure of other thoughts. Many 
of them were never intended for publication ; and several 
others also, with a translation of the Tenth Satire of 
Juvenal, will not appear in this volume. In giving these 


to the light, the author yields to the expressed wishes of 
several friends. 


The ignorance of the scribbler who could 
compress so much nonsense, within so limited 
a compass, is only surpassed by the stupidity 
or indifference of the printer who could suffer 
three such heterogeneous sentences to issue un- 
corrected from his press, when the veriest 
tyro in his office must have owned brains suf- 
ficient to detect the illiterate presumption of 
the “advertisement.” It is singular, however, 
that though Mr. John Allen Slater thus betrays 
an unenviable ignorance of the rudiments of his 
own tongue, he should exhibit an acquaintance 
with the dead languages so extensive as to 
qualify him not only to quote Virgil in his 
title page and “advertisment,” but also to 
grace his ‘‘ Shadows” with mottoes from Horace 
and Tacitus! The anomaly involves a problem 
of some interest to philologists, viz.: whether 
the study of the classics has or has not a 
tendency to corrupt a knowledge of English. 
Without pausing, however, to solve the ques- 
tion, or to inquire whether or not Mr. Allen 
Slater ever was taught his native tongue, let 
us open the book at random, and examine the 
thoughtless shadow presented to our vision. 
By the way, we always conceived thought to be 
a shadow of itself; can a shadow, then, create 
a shadow, or is Mr. Allen Slater’s title to be 
regarded as a lucus a non lucendo? Here we 
are, however, at page 33, in the presence of 
a shadow, entitled, ‘‘To a friend in Shrop- 
shire.” The poetical epistle which follows,” 
says Mr. Allen Slater, ‘‘ was written to a friend 
who had desired to see a specimen of the 
author’s poetry.”” There can be no doubt, then, 
that, as Mr. John Allen Slater, in complying with 
such a request, would do his utmost, we have 
before us a fair “specimen” of what he terms 
his ‘“ poetry.” After a nibble at Horace, the 
poetical epistle” opens thus :— 

“Dear W I will not now in prose 
My thoughts, if thoughts they be, compose, 


And as you wish my verse to see 
Receive it, letter-framed, from me.” 


Mr. Allen Slater is a metaphysician in his 
way. Here is he seriously questioning whether 
his thoughts are thoughts—or shadows, per- 
haps, or possibly shadows of thought. Who can 
tell? But there is a ‘‘merrie conceit” in the last 
line which redeems the verse, and we proceed :— 


“T oft have wandered on the strand 
And seen far-distant Lincoln’s land, 
A flat ungrateful to the view 
Appearing in the horizon blue ; 
For poet's vision, as you know, 
Must be displeased with what is low ; 
The vale except, or opening dell, 
Where nature’s bards delight to “dwell.” 


What think you of that “thought,” reader, 
“if thought it be?” Did you ever before 
hear of a ‘poet's vision” (unless the untutored 
vision of such ‘‘ poets” as Mr. Allen Slater) 
being “displeased with what is low’ in the 
domain of nature —with meadows “rolled flat 
by some mighty hand’”—with corn-waving 
fields, and vast plains “in richest verdure clad?” 
But Mr. Allen Slater seems so wedded to 
shadows that he is unable to appreciate objects 
other than those that create them.—There is a 
touch of melancholy in the following that al- 
most disarms criticism, if we consider the 
passage both as a shadow of the author’s mind, 
and as a “specimen of his poetry.” 
“No more upon the eastern verge 

Of Britain’s isle, or nigh the surge 

Of Humber, where his shore he laves 

Ere mingling with the German waves, 

Can Hull at all my wishes seize, 

Or longer have the power to please.” 
There is an approach to bathos in the last 
couplet somewhat at variance with the grand- 
iloquence of the preceding lines, but as this 
shadow may have been associated with unre- 
quited love, or some reminiscence equally 
tender, we overlook the defect in our considera- 
tion for the feelings of the ‘“ poet.”—We close 
the book, and re-open it. What have we 
here ?—‘* An Excursion to the Reservoir,” be- 
ginning thus :— 

“A truce while o’er the blooming fields, 
And through the underwood 
Delighted with what nature yields 
To recreate our blood.” 

Novel idea this, of “ recreating” our blood ; 
‘invigorate’ perhaps would have been more 
appropriate, but there are some instances in 
which sense must bow to metre—reason to 
rhyme, and we presume this to be one:— 


“The high topp’d hill at length we gain, 
When, on the lofty stand, 
Our visual orbs begin to strain 
To catch the distant land.” 


The ‘ poet” appears to rise with his subject— 
he is in the region of shadows, and breathes 
inspiration— 
“What see we? To our wond'ring eyes 
E’en to the horizon’s bound, 


Vales, woods, and living streams arise, 
ell interspers’d around.” 


| | 
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At length the reservoir is reached; and mark | such offerings before the public. We will not 


the courage of the party— | disfigure our columns by “‘ showing cause”’ for 
“ Between surrounding mounds it lay | this condemnation, but content ourselves with 

glassy pointing out some of the balderdash that has 
been contorted into rhyme, in these Blossoms 


- 1, for the Beautiful,” with the view to avert their 

Only one! why, the Woyage to Voolich ‘being “ speedil be 
by Vater” fades into insignificance before the | followed by Lyrics for the 
“Excursion to the Reservoir.” Listen once | Ladies,’ and ‘ Lessons for the Lassies,’ ’”’—an 


a intimation in the title page, conditional ‘* on 

“The rowers take their oars and seats, the present trifle being approved of.” Ona 

, aps = the opposing aoe cursory glance at the Blossoms we find a la- 

nd as each several rower beats, ¢ > ‘ ; } . 

Hor tho count lanes. paucity of imagery ; 

ce that out of ten poems on owers, cig t open in 

And having cabled fast, nearly the same terms; as, ‘* Behold yon lovely 

bal joy we view, though not the main, blooming flower,”—‘ See yon white lily,’”’— 

Weh lif Behold yon blushing rose,”—*‘ See yon rich 

e have visited a few reservoirs in our life- | nonpy,” &e. &c.; this reiteration might be 


time, exclusive of the one which supplies 
London, at the City Road; but we must con- 
fess that they fall short of that so graphically 
described by Mr. John Allen Slater, for on 
none of them did we ever find a vessel ‘‘ laving 
her sides,” or perceive that, ‘though not the 
main,” their “‘ breezy backs” were broken by 
“ opposing waves.” But enough of the 


pardoned did the sequel reveal aught of a re- 
; deeming character; but the first line of each 
effusion displays, in general, as much power 
and beauty as its successors, or perhaps an 
equal dearth of both. In the sonnet to a rose, 
the following intelligible passage occurs :— 


“So does the lovely Anna blooming grow, 
Whose face displays the lilly and the rose ; 


Excursion. The remaining ‘6 poems” in the Whose raby lips with honey'd moisture glow, . 
volume are not inferior to it either im orici- While skilling fragrance from her heaven she blows. 
fa] 
nality or vigour; indeed the former quality | The lines to the eglantine thus open :— 
is conspicuous in every page ; and we should “ Behold yon lovely blooming flower 
be doing great injustice both to Mr. John oo 
reete a s 
Allen Slater and to English poetry, were we Flin shad tis dows below.” 


to insinuate that he has either borrowed or| ‘Pye Jialics are the author’s and unquestion- 
stolen from any one. In taking our leave of L, 


: ‘ : : bly the passage would have been less emphatic 

him, we have only to advise him, like Peter ae = . 

Schemichl, to get rid of his Shadows as soon 

as possible, lest they haunt him through life in 

the shape of grim spectres of printers’ bills Tidak 

and bookbinders’ accoufits. Here the Italics are ours; Philo Patriz will 

es iv forgive the liberty. In a sonnet addressed to 

Jor the the White Lily” we have the following beauti- 
Abel He ‘ ful lines, and a second grammatical absurdity ; 
“In the de there the exquisite tenderness and felicity of expres- 

is a deeper still ;” we had thought 


$5 “ See yon white lily lifts her spotless snows 
force of folly could no further go,” when we Impearl'd with dew, which, gliding down her cup, 


lighted on Mr. John Allen Slater’s volume ; but M dulcet nectar flows, 
amongst the heap of doggrel which has been 


submitted to our notice, the ‘ Blossoms for the Of the thyming powers of Philo Patrize we 
Beautiful” surpass every competitor in stolidity | Will introduce but one specimen. 


and puerile imbecility, though emanating, we 
opine, from a veteran muse. Not only does And, wakeful § mid the lonely scene, 


Philo Patria indulge a supreme contempt for He mourn'd his widow'd state.” 

the trammels of rhyme and metre, but his| If this be not “prose run mad,” then are 
conceptions, without displaying an atom of | we woefully ignorant of the laws of poetry. 
the power, betray all the prurient indelicacy | But it were useless to offer further criticism on 
that sullies the writings of Sterne and Rabelais. |a work teeming with drivelling absurdities, 
We feel it our bounden duty to discountenance | and exhibiting the evidence of a diseased mind 
effusions, the insipidity of which is aggravated | and a vitiated taste, united to an intellectual 
by their obscenity, and to use the lash of pub- | imbecility that makes us pity the man, while 
lic censure against those who can dare to lay | we denounce the rhymester. 


| | 
| 
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@riginal Povtrp. 


[The following stanzas are copied from the Morning 
Chronicle. ‘1hey emanate from a youthful poetess resident 
in Staffordshire, and abound with much beauty and 
truthfulness. ] 


A WORKING MAN’S APPEAL. 


It is not that we seek for more 
Than man from man may ask, 

We are the lowly ones of earth 
Appointed to our task. 


We claim some interest in your hearts, 
Some in our grief and weal ; 

A little human sympathy 
For what your fellows feel. 


Perchance, you deem the iron chain 
Of penury and woe, 

That weighs upon our toil-worn frames, 
Has bowed our minds as low. 


Within the desert springs may rise— 
The b!ossom that you siight 

Shoots upwards from no sterile soil, 
And struggles for the light. 


You say we are a blinded race 
Unknowing all, save ill :— 

Have any ‘mongst you stooped to guide 
The labourer’s heart and will? 

But heaven has fostered in our breasts 
The thoughts you disallow ; 

It is the wakened soul within 
That whispers “ patience” now. 


Have we not seen our children want, 
Yet guarded them from sin, 

And sadly watched the gathering woe 
Our native land within ? 


It may be some, with foul intent, 
Traitors to God and Man,— 

Darkly have sought to turn astray 
The starving artisan; 


But we have borne, yes, meekiy borne 
Each care to want belongs ; 

Ye never felt its crushing weight— 
How should ye know our wrongs ? 


Not ours the guilt, oh! look within 
One cheerless cottage door, 

And by the misery witnessed there, 
Show mercy to the poor! 


M—y M. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LADY DAY. 
BY WILLIAM GASPEY. 


No work, and every farthing spent 
The pangs of hunger to allay, 

The poor man fears the compliment 
Of visit dire from Lady Day ! 


Brokers and bums, that savage crew 
Who on their fellow-mortals prey, 
Attend, with many a heartless screw, 
The Drawing-room of Lady Day! 


Then, from the hovels of distress 
Is every comfort snatched away, 
While at despair and wretchedness 
Smiles the grim beldam, Lady Day ! 


On avaricious schemes intent, 

The landlord claims his quarter’s pay; 
Alas ! the poor man’s heart is rent, 

Ere the approach of Lady Day ! 


The pauper’s home is filled with grief, 
His soul refuses to be gay, 
When o'er him, like a midnight thief, 
Stealing a March, comes Lady Day! 
Ye fair ones, gracing lordly halls, 
To Misery’s dismal precincts stray, 
And, while the tears of pity fall, 
Save trembling Want from Lady Day! 


Mountain AND VALLEY.—At a party the 
other day, a discussion arose as’to the highest 
mountain in the world. ‘I don’t know,” said 
a wit, “which is; but Nicholas Suisse is cer- 
tainly the deepest Valet!” 


A briefless barrister ought never to be blamed, 
because it is decidedly wrong to abuse a man 
without a cause. 


A Cottoauy.—‘“ How do you do, Mr, 
Smith?” ‘ Do what?” ‘How do you find 
yourself?” ‘I never lose myself.” ‘* How 
do you feel?” ‘* Pretty smooth, I guess; feel 
of me, and see.”’-—‘* Good morning, Mr. Smith.” 
“Good! No, it’s rather a bad one—wet and 
nasty!” —Literary Gazette. 


slander cast its venom cur:t 
O’er thee, this consolation draw ; 
Those fruits and flowers are not the worst 
Which envious wasps delight to gnaw.” 


Bricut.—‘ I say, my little son, where does 
that right hand road go to?” ‘ Don’t know, 
Sir, ’tain’t been no where since we lived here!” 


Laspour-savinc Macuine.—A Yankee in 
Boston has set up a one-horse thrashing ma- 
chine, for the convenience of parents and 
guardians, having unruly boys.—He’ll lick 
an urchin like thunder for fourpence. Small 
lickings done for two cents only, and the most 
entire satisfaction warranted! Somebody will 
be getting up a penny opposition, and lick all 
creation. 
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